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leads one into the rather dreary region of post-Reformation religious 
thought. Book twenty is concerned with the fine arts and literature. 
The chapter subjects are: The Rococo and Baroco Styles of Art, The 
Poetry of the Renaissance, Music and Poetry, Further Musical and 
Literary Changes. One looks in vain for any systematic treatment of 
these subjects as independent facts. To Lamprecht they have interest 
and find a place only as they help to interpret the soul-life of the nation. 
The character of the period covered is such as to offer an excellent 
field for the sort of historical interpretation which Lamprecht believes 
to be the only scientific one. If the historian is to find his true work 
not in the correlated grouping of events but in a study of the " psychic 
mechanism of the periods of culture ", clearly that period which marked 
the transition from the life that was essentially medieval to that which is 
distinctively modern offers unusual attractions. Among the following 
which Lamprecht has secured the word has gone out that the revolution 
in historical method is already a fait accompli, and indeed the Lamp- 
recht idea seems, for the time being, to have triumphed in Germany. 
The Rankian method, always narrative in form and sometimes frankly 
didactic in purpose, is to be supplanted by the analytical historical essay. 
But it may well be questioned whether the present movement is not 
merely an exaggerated but necessary protest against the neglect of the 
social-psychic element in historical interpretation. Like much of the 
current sociological writing, to which it is closely akin, it is a brilliant 
intellectual feat which is singularly unfruitful in independent results. 
History is not likely to be dissolved into folk-psychology and historical 
sociology. Ulysses Grant Weatherly. 

The England and Holland of the Pilgrims. By the late Henry 
Martyn Dexter, D.D., LL.D., and his son Morton Dexter. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
1905. Pp. xiii, 673.) 
Until the middle of the nineteenth century no living person knew 
from what point in England the Independents, harried out of their 
home land, had fled, in order to reach Holland, where they knew con- 
science was free. Mr. James Savage, editor of the Genealogical Dic- 
tionary of the First Settlers of New England, received from the Rev- 
erend Joseph Hunter of Yorkshire a hint that the " Ansterfield " of de- 
fective New England printing was the mask for " Austerfield ", and to 
this Englishman belongs the first honors of fruitful investigation. After 
Hunter had discovered the baptismal record of the baby William, after- 
ward Governor Bradford, and, as we may say, the first American 
historian, his little book of 1849 to 'd °i The Founders of New Plymouth. 
Even before this, however, N. C. Kist, the Leyden professor, and Dr. 
J. G. de H. Scheffer, the Mennonite scholar of Amsterdam, had already 
delved in the Dutch archives, bringing forth rich data concerning these 
English exiles for conscience sake. 
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Such pioneers having struck the vein of ore, Dr. H. M. Dexter, 
with the enthusiasm of a born antiquarian though hardly with the gifts 
of a philosophic historian, made eight visits to Scrooby. Spending also 
his time and money freely in both Holland and England, he recovered to 
history many names and incidents. With the aid of his unrivalled 
collection of original documents, which had survived the fire, and other 
destructive agencies of political churchmen, he gave the world a bulky 
volume entitled The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Years, as Seen in its Literature (New York, 1880). He treated espe- 
cially of the careers of Robert Browne and John Robinson, and of the 
inner history of the English Separatist churches in Amsterdam and 
Leyden. Those who know this earlier book will recognize in the work 
under review the same hand, the same opinions, and the same general 
conspectus. To many the view will seem unjustifiably narrow, though it 
is very pleasant to notice that the matters formerly dealt with more or 
less fully by Dr. H. M. Dexter are here treated by his son independently, 
though with few essential changes of opinion. The son's canon of 
orthodoxy, as editor and rewriter of his father's manuscript, is that of 
Dr. Benjamin Jowett, the translator of Thucydides, who has declared 
that " we must interpret an ancient writer by himself, and by his own 
age and not by modern notions ". This is all true, but one would have 
gladly welcomed a treatment of Pilgrim history less limited, by the pre- 
destination of filial piety, to the very narrow view of American origins 
which prevails among so many men brought up only in New England. 
One would almost imagine from this book that these seventeenth-century 
Englishmen, so sensitive to currents of life and thought in their home 
land, had suddenly become and remained impervious to influences that 
were active in the nascent federation beyond the North Sea wherein mod- 
ern religious liberty had some of its beginnings. The title thunders, while 
the text whispers of Holland. To the filial editor the League of Seven 
States might as well be, what on the sign-boards of country English 
inns it is — " The Leg and Seven Stars ". One is often reminded, as he 
reads these pages, of the bald and colorless methods of the annalist; 
or even of the political envoy sent abroad who fears that his enemies 
will be in power on his return home. Nevertheless, this may be the 
best way of furnishing the facts from which the true historian is to 
deduce the final story. Yet one can hardly accept the opening chapter 
of book 1., " The England of Our Fathers ", as anything like a full or 
satisfactory picture, because the economic conditions, which had so much 
to do with the movement of Englishmen to the Netherlands, are prac- 
tically unnoticed, while of the Netherlands there is no general descrip- 
tion. We have, instead, only a slight, untinted picture of Leyden, the 
city in which the first founders of New England, in overwhelming 
majority, spent the mosl sensitive, as it was the formative, period of 
their lives. 

The book is strongest on the side of opinion, theology, and con- 
troversial literature. Its six books contain an enormous mass of trust- 
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worthy information, while in the five appendixes we have the personalia 
dealt with so liberally and with such accuracy that one must feel very 
grateful to the unwearied labors of the three Dexters (Henry, Franklin, 
and Morton Dexter), continued during a period of over half a century. 
The two indexes are of publications and of general subjects, and the 
foot-notes are copious. The original documents are set forth in their 
own spelling, and the illustrations are only what the rigid critic needs. 
Altogether, after noting the limitations, hereditary and contemporaneous, 
of this work, every scholar must be thankful for the goodly volume, 
which grandly concludes with a paragraph (p. 595) revealing both 
severe conscience and superb catholicity. The author scouts the idea 
of "the Pilgrim Colony in America ... as merely ecclesiastical in 
origin or development ". On the contrary, " It was one of the earliest 
manifestations of that resistless impulse of expansion and conquest 
which asserted itself in the England of that period, and even earlier in 
Spain, and which changed the whole face of the globe." 

William Elliot Griffis. 

Les Nouvellistes. Par Frantz Funck-Bhentano, avec la colla- 
boration de M. Paul d'Estree. (Paris : Hachette et Cie. 1905. 
Pp. viii, 331, with six reproductions of contemporary prints.) 
This is a study of news under the ancien regime. Contrary to 
what might be expected, the modern newspaper is hardly more truly 
a descendant of the seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century pamphlet 
than the modern trade-union is descended from the medieval gild. 
Almost as remote a source of the French newspaper are those famous 
periodicals of the seventeenth century, the Gazette de France (1631), 
the Journal des Savants (1665), and the Mercure Galant (1672). Each 
of these, besides not being of daily issue, was an organ of special limited 
interests. The first daily newspaper of France appeared in 1777 — the 
Journal de Paris. The author is not disposed to attribute this condi- 
tion of things so much to the press restraints of the government from 
Charles IX. to Louis XV., as to the spirit of the age. " The press as 
we understand it, of free information and independent criticism", we 
are told (p. 20), " could not exist in old France." 

Before the appearance of the newspaper, the curiosity of the public 
for news was satisfied through the medium of a class of professional 
newsmongers whose calling enriched the French language with a new 
word (nouvelliste) , and the civilization of France with a new institution 
(nouvellisme). Indeed, a minor poet of the reign of Louis XIV. gained 
an ephemeral reputation by a long poem in the manner of Boileau's Art 
Poetique, entitled La Novellomanie. The wide activities of France 
under Richelieu and Mazarin and the spontaneous curiosity of the period 
of the Fronde created this class. The nouvellistes merely sought to 
satisfy the popular curiosity ; they did not, and did not seek to, influence 
public opinion in any appreciable degree. Under Louis XIV. the in- 
tense interest of all France in the life of the court and the almost 



